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USING THE WORLD'S 
INFORMATION SOURCES 


By 


Rear ADMIRAL Roscor H. HILLENKOETTER, USN 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


VER the past decade there has been an increasing appre- 
O ciation—especially in the highest ranks and agencies of 
the Government—of the part that operational intelligence plays 
in our national security. This has been accentuated by our 
pre-war failures, and was brought dramatically to public atten- 
tion by the Congressional investigation of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. Many of the findings of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee went to the very foundation of our former intelligence 
structure, pointing up our failure to exploit obvious sources, 
to coordinate the collection and dissemination of intelligence, 
and to centralize intelligence. Among its conclusions, the 
Committee emphasized that “efficient intelligence services are 
just as essential in time of peace as in war.” 

As a result of this investigation, and of other studies, the 
National Intelligence Authority was established by Presidential 
Executive Order in 1946, with the Central Intelligence Group 
as the operating agency. This Group later became the Central 
Intelligence Agency, functioning under the National Security 
Council. The Council, presided over by the President or his 
representative, advises the President on the integration of 
foreign, domestic, and military policies relating to the national 
security. As one of its functions, it directs the planning, de- 
velopment, and coordination of all foreign intelligence activi- 
ties by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Thus, out of our war experience, there is now set up, at the 
highest level, a single, coordinated intelligence organization. 

There is no mysterious mumbo-jumbo about the Govern- 
ment’s foreign intelligence activities. Today’s intelligence op- 
erative isn’t a Mata Hari or a man with false whiskers. More 
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likely than not he is a researcher, engaged in hard, pains- 
taking work, poring over foreign newspapers and magazines, 
reference works and similar materials, endlessly putting fact 
upon fact, until the whole outline appears and the details be- 
gin to fill in. 

Despite the cloak and dagger connotations of fiction and 
folklore, modern operational intelligence is not sinister, nor is 
it an invidious type of work. Roughly 80 per cent of intelli- 
gence is derived from such prosaic sources as foreign books, 
magazines, technical and scientific surveys, photographs, com- 
mercial analyses, newspapers and radio broadcasts, and general 
information from people with a knowledge of affairs abroad. 
The amount of intelligence funnelled into the United States 
from these readily available sources is virtually staggering. It 
encompasses every field of endeavor—military, pointes, eco- 
nomic, commercial, financial, agricultural, mineral, labor, 
scientific, technical—in endless and inexhaustible supply. It is 
the role of intelligence to winnow the extraneous data from 
the vital facts, and to set these facts in proper perspective, 
thereby providing the factual basis for high-level policy de- 
cisions affecting our national security. 

During the period preceding its ee under the 
National Security Act of 1947, the Central Intelligence Agency 
was the object of some unthinking attacks, in which attempts 
were made by the uninformed to label it as an incipient 
Gestapo. This conception is grossly in error. The law spe- 
cifically provides that the Central Intelligence Agency “shall 
have no police, subpoena, law enforcement powers, or internal 
security functions.” Internal security is the function of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The functions of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, on the other hand, are concerned with the 
foreign intelligence activities of the United States. The Centra] 
Intelligence Agency does not -have—nor does it aspire to— 
any internal, domestic functions; and, moreover, under the law 
it cannot assert them. The history of such police-state organi- 
zations as OGPU, NK VD, and the Gestapo will show that these 
instrumentalities arise only when intelligence functions and 
police powers are blended together in one organization. That 
cannot—and will not—happen here. 

A major service rendered by the Central Intelligence Agency 
is the correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating to the 
national security. This involves the systematic and critical 
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examination of intelligence information; the synthesis of that 
intelligence information with all available related material; and 
the determination of the probable significance of evaluated 
intelligence. 

The Agency is charged by law with performing, for the 
benefit of Departmental intelligence agencies, additional func- 
tions of common concern which can be more efficiently per- 
formed centrally—for example, the exploitation of foreign 
documents captured during World War II in all theaters. It 
translates and exploits current magazines and technical works, 
from all foreign sources. It monitors foreign radio broadcasts 
of news and propaganda and public statements of leading 
figures abroad. This is an increasingly important source of 
information, for, as the Japanese found before Pearl Harbor, 
a continuous study of a country’s broadcasts over a period of 
time brings much intelligence which can be secured by no 
other means, 

The Agency recommends to the National Security Council 
various measures for the coordination of intelligence activities 
of the Government relating to the national security. This co- 
ordination is particularly important in determining primary 
fields of intelligence responsibility of the various Departments 
and agencies. The Agency works to prevent overlapping func- 
tions in the collection and dissemination of intelligence; to 
eliminate duplicating roles and missions; and to eliminate 
duplicate services in carrying out these functions. 

One of the greatest contributions that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency makes is in the preparation of national intelli- 
gence estimates which will not be slanted in the interest of 
any one Department. Rather, it seeks to present an overall 
picture—a balanced national intelligence estimate, including 
all pertinent data. From this, the President and appropriate 
authorities can draw a well-rounded picture in formulating 
their policies. Central Intelligence Agency does not make 
policy. 

The Agency is comparable to a battery of searchlights peering 
out to sea—trying to pierce the fog which surrounds the other 
countries and areas of the world. The intelligence product, 
however, may be considered as a giant jig-saw puzzle, into 
which we are continually trying to fit the pieces. 

Contrary to popular conception, the task that intelligence 
performs in time of peace is frequently more difficult than that 
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performed in time of war. The methods—of piecing together 
the facts to fill in the big picture—are basically similar in 
peace and in war. In the midst of war, our Armed Forces’ 
intelligence services gather vast amounts of strategic and tacti- 
cal information. But these sources are drastically reduced as 
- our forces return home. Information which can be collected 
during combat is largely denied us in peacetime. 

In times of peace, we must rely on the painstaking study of 
available maierial. If we fail to take advantage of these vast 
masses of material, we deliberately expose the American people 
to the consequences of a policy dictated by a lack of informa- 
tion. For we are competing with other nations which have been 
building up their intelligence systems for centuries—systems 
geared to keep their leaders informed of international inten- 
tions long before those intentions have materialized into action. 

These truths have been driven home by our military leaders. 
“We are heavily dependent on the performance of the Central 
Intelligence Agency,” said General Bradley in January 1948. 
“We are clearly aware that it is only by training competent 
men in a lifetime career of intelligence service that the United 
States can hope to draw on the experience, wisdom, and the 
human resources necessary to keep us securely informed. We 
know it is this factual information that can make the difference 
between good judgment and bad judgment, between safety and 
danger.” And General Spaatz, in his testimony before the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, said, “Intelligence must be 
exploited to the maximum. We must spend all that is neces- 
sary to get the best intelligence.” 

In the world today, America’s leaders must be the best in- 
formed on the face of the earth. To make them so is the role 
of intelligence. That is the goal which the Central Intelligence 
Agency has set for itself. 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE NATIONAL LIFE 





No profession lives in a vacuum; it is part and parcel of the national 
life. Its members must share in the national thinking, and contribute to 
that thinking from their own peculiar abilities. This is particularly true 
of the Armed Forces, for no other profession is so dependent on public 


understanding and good will. 
GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 











OPERATION VITTLES- 
BERLIN LIFELINE 


By 
CAPTAIN GERALD A. Harty, USAF 


INCE 24 June, United States aerial might has been the 
oa instrument by which two and one-half million people in 
Berlin—including nine thousand Americans—have been kept 
supplied. On that day, the last food train entered the city 
from the Western Occupation Zone, just before Russian au- 
thorities declared the single rail line inoperative. 

Immediately, the three Western Allied Military Governors 
put into operation plans for the aerial supply of the city, and 
within hours the United States Air Forces in Europe (USAFE), 
under the command of Lieutenant General Curtis E. LeMay, 
and later under Lieutenant General John K. Cannon, was en- 
gaged in a battle of logistics that has been carried on with ever- 
increasing vigor. 

The project of feeding and fueling Berlin from the air, known 
to the world as Operation Vittles, brought into play the organ- 
ized teamwork of the U. S. Air Forces in Europe and the U. S. 
Army Transportation Corps. Overcoming handicaps of limited 
personnel and equipment—it was unable to fly in reinforce- 
ments to meet the emergency—the Transportation Corps kept 
its men and machinery in continuous operation to meet the 
tight scheduling requirements and ever-expanding capacity of 
the airlift. 

At two of Germany’s largest Air Force bases—near Frankfurt 
and at Wiesbaden—small detachments of Transportation Corps 
personnel and laborers, mainly Displaced Persons, moved thou- 
sands of tons of food and supplies from rail cars to airplanes. 
In addition to military personnel, about 1000 Displaced Persons 
worked in rotating eight-hour shifts, with 200 at the loading 
ramps on the airfield and 120 at each of the two railheads. 





CAPTAIN GERALD A. HARTY, USAF, is on duty with Headquarters, 
United States Air Forces in Europe. 
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Berliners watch their lifeline in the air. 


In a typical assembly line operation at Rhein-Main Air 
Force Base, near Frankfurt, rows of long green trailers, filled 
with sacks of flour and coal, crates of dehydrated food, medi- 
cines, and other essential supplies were dispatched to plane 
side on a continuous 24-hour schedule, as soon as the planes 
nosed into the loading ramps. By loading three trailers for 
each truck tractor, results were achieved that would be a credit 
to a much larger unit. 

The emergency operation settled into a routine pattern within 
six weeks. Hard work, ingenuity, and resourcefulness on the 
part of .a small number of well-trained Transportation Corps 
personnel and the careful allocation of available laborers re- 
sulted in a smoothly operating freight system between depots 
and airways. 

Rhein-Main Air Force Base became a focal point for trans- 
port planes from other bases in Europe. Air Force stations as 
far away as Hawaii, Alaska, and the Caribbean also sent planes 
and men. At far-scattered bases, crews labored on emergency 
shifts and prepared planes for immediate take-off. Fuel and 
equipment were taken aboard, crews assigned, and the planes 
departed within hours of their first alert. 

A fleet of transports—numbering, in August, 110 C-54s, 82 
C-47s, and one C-74—was organized into one of the greatest 
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supply missions in aviation’s history. The initial lift, on 26 
June, was of 80 tons, carried in 32 flights by C-47s. Twenty- 
four-hour a day operation began with the arrival of the C-54s. 
These four-engined planes carried an average payload of almost 
ten tons, compared with the 214- to 3-ton average of the two- 
engined C-47s. The air corridor to Berlin began to fill with as 
many as 40 to 50 planes aloft at a time. Within a month, 
Operation Vittles was carrying more than 2000 tons a day in an 
unceasing flow along the aerial freight line. At the end of this 
first month, daily flights were up to almost 400 a day; there 
had been 6482 flights, and pilots had logged more than 4,000,000 
miles. Operating around the clock, Air Force planes between 
26 June and 26 July transported 32,136 tons of supplies—com- 
prising 24,908 tons of food, 6814 tons of coal, and 414 tons of 
other supplies. 

At the 60-day mark, on 24 August, the daily cargo lift reached 
a peak of 3028 tons, with 394 flights accomplished at an average 
rate of one landing every three minutes and thirty-nine seconds. 
By the end of the third month, peak loads of 5000 tons a day 
were reported. 
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USAF Photo 


Airlift planes. C-47s on the unloading line of Tempelhof Air Force Base. 
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BERLIN AIRLIFT 


WEEKLY LOAD IN TONS 
CARRIED BY U. S. PLANES 
(26 J:ne to 23 Sey tember 1948) 


TOTAL TONNAGE CARRIED 
26 June to 23 September— 191,099 tons 


PEAK TONNAGE CARRIED IN SINGLE DAY 
18 September 1948 (Air Force Dayl—5583 tons 
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In all, during the first three full months of operation, a 
total of 201,735 tons was transported on 28,658 flights. Of this 
total, 162,548 tons were carried by C-54s, five C-82s, and one 
C-74, and 39,147 tons by C-47s. Our planes during this period 
flew more than 16,000,000 miles. 

During the first month’s operations, unseasonably bad weather 
covered the entire route between Frankfurt and Berlin, be- 
deviling pilots and causing tower operators at Tempelhof, 
Rhein-Main, and Wiesbaden anxious moments every time a 
plane called for landing instructions. Out of a total of 25,393 
hours flown, approximately 7700 hours were flown on instru- 
ments because of heavy clouds, rain, and fog. Approximately 
5750 hours were logged in darkness. During this period, four 
Air Force pilots and a Department of the Army civilian, flying 
as a passenger, died in two fatal crashes. 

Wartime transport knowledge and the experience of pilots. 
transportation experts, quartermaster personnel, and weather 
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men were combined to establish one overall command for the 
supply of Berlin’s needs. Operating with wartime precision, 
the emergency “task force” shunted planes into the air every 
four minutes (later three minutes) under a block system that 
required split-second timing on the part of aircraft operators, 
tower control men, and freight handlers. 

Daily requirements for Berlin’s millions were computed by 
the Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) in the 
city and flashed to quartermaster depots in Bremen and Frank- 
furt. Transportation Corps personnel routed freight trains and 
trucks to the air terminals to insure timely arrival at plane 
side. Rations were balanced and broken dewn at warehouses 
according to diet requirements submitted by OMGUS. Coal was 
unloaded from barges and placed in duffel bags for air ship- 
ment. Maintenance crews were increased, to facilitate flying by 
day and night. 

American assembly line methods began to show the world 
the power of American ingenuity and equipment. A stream- 
lined aircraft maintenance and rapid turn-around system was 
established at Wiesbaden Air Force Base. A portable engineer- 
ing field headquarters was set up in a closed truck beside the 
end of the runway. Each aircraft landing from Berlin turned 
off the runway and stopped, while a jeep, carrying a mainte- 
nance expert from the check point, raced out to meet it. If 
the ship was in good condition, it was cleared within two 
minutes to the loading ramp where it was simultaneously re- 
fueled, reloaded, and minor adjustments made. The pilot, 
meanwhile, was in the operations room, making out a clearance 
for Berlin. The co-pilot remained with the ship until servicing 
was completed, then taxied the aircraft to the “ready loaded 
ramp,” where the pilot clambered aboard. On the ready ramp, 





HOW THE BLOCK SYSTEM MAKES MAXIMUM USE OF THE AIR 
CORRIDOR TO BERLIN 
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a "USAF Photo 
German children play Luftbrucke (air bridge). Model American planes 
are sold in Berlin toyshops. 


a crew of mechanics made a last-minute inspection of the air- 
craft. This usually required from five to ten minutes. The 
pilot received flight instructions from the tower and took off. 

Aircraft requiring major repairs or inspection were diverted 
to one of four large maintenance areas on the field. Once 
during each 24-hour period a plane would be pulled out of 
service for a daily inspection. About 100 check points received 
a going-over in an hour and a half. As planes moved into 
maintenance areas for inspection and repairs, others that had 
been made ready to fly were moved out to the loading ramp 
where new crews took over. Mechanics and technicians worked 
18 and 20 hours a day, when necessary, to keep the required 
number of planes in the air. | 

Despite inclement weather, crowded airways, and heavily 
loaded airplanes, accidents were held to a minimum through 
the latest methods of air-ground communications, With planes 
flying in soupy weather within three and four minutes of each 
other, USAFE flight control personnel used specialized ground 
control approach procedures to guide aircraft straight into the 
runways, enabling them to land without the necessity of circling 
the fields. More than ten minutes’ flying time for each plane 
was saved by this method alone. 
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Controlling air traffic was a complicated problem. From 
the Rhein-Main and Weisbaden bases, planes were routed along 
the 20-mile-wide corridor on the 267-mile hop to Tempelhof. 
Planes inbound to Berlin flew at low altitudes, while those 
outbound took the upper levels. Since 21 August, American 
planes also have used the Royal Air Force field at Fassberg, in 
the British Zone, only 147 miles from Berlin. 

The people of Berlin felt new hope and determination as the 
roar of our Air Force planes filled the skies above the city. 
Their gratitude was expressed daily in hundreds of small gifts 
and letters of thanks that reached pilots from families in all 
parts of the city. 

Operation Vittles is but one instance of Air Force support of 
the occupation mission. The aerial spraying of DDT by 
USAFE planes played a significant part in combating the 
cholera epidemic that claimed thousands of lives in Egypt last 
fall. More recently, serum, blood plasma, streptomycin and 
other medicines were carried on humanitarian missions. By 
prompt action in helping to overcome the food and fuel crisis 
in Berlin, the Air Force is again demonstrating that it can be 
as effective in peace as it was in war. 
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USAF Photo 


A mobile canteen provides snacks for Air Force crews at Tempelhof. 








NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
TRAINS FOR COMMAND 


By 


Rear AvmirRAL ALLAN E. SmitnH, USN 


INCE its establishment in 1884 at Newport, Rhode Island, 

the Naval War College—the highest educational institu- 
tion in the Navy and the oldest of its type in the Nation—has 
filled a definite educational requirement in preparing the 
naval officer for higher command and for the assumption of 
leadership responsibilities in any future war. 

The Naval War College has long exercised leadership in 
naval thinking. Its founder and first president, Commodore 
Stephen B. Luce, clearly recognized that the ability to make 
sound decisions is a component of fighting strength, that only 
through an understanding of the fundamentals of warfare can 
the profession of arms be mastered. Through his efforts, the 
Naval War College was brought into being, as a place where 
the art of warfare could be taught and studied. His successor, 
Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan—a foremost exponent of sea 
power—developed, in the course of his studies and lectures 
at the College, the great works on sea power which were to 
win world-wide acclaim. 

Except for brief periods during the Spanish-American War 
and World War I, the College has functioned continuously. 
During World War II, the College, under Admiral Edward C. 
Kalbfus, continued in session with an abridged course designed 
to meet the need for command and staff training in wartime. 
The postwar reorientation of the College was accomplished 
under Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, commander of the 





REAR ADMIRAL ALLAN E. SMITH, USN, is President of the Naval 
War College. During World War II, he served successively as commander 
of the battleship USS SOUTH DAKOTA, as a task group commander, and 
finally as commander of a logistic support group in the Western Pacific. 
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Fifth Fleet during World War II and an eminent authority on 
strategy, who served as President from March 1946 to July 
1948. Under his direction, two significant changes were made 
—the student body was expanded to accommodate officers from 
all branches of the Armed Forces and from the Department of 
State; and a Logistics course was established on a par with the 
traditional course in Strategy and Tactics. 

These innovations reflect the changed nature of modern 
warfare. For war is no longer a series of isolated campaigns. 
It is a complex, global operation that is fought as much by 
industrialists and diplomats as by generals and admirals. The 
naval phase of war cannot be planned independently of the 
land and air phases; nor can strategy be determined without 








Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Rear Admiral Allan E. Smith, President, Naval War College, 
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full consideration of logistical problems. Even as all services 
must fight a war together, so must they study for war together. 
This is the system in effect at the Naval War College. 

Two courses—Strategy and Tactics, and Logistics—each of 
ten months’ duration, are conducted concurrently. The courses 
are closely integrated. Fundamentals are studied in common; 
and there is joint participation in many parts of the curriculum. 

In addition, the Naval War College has for a number of 
years extended its facilities to officers at sea and in the field 
by means of two correspondence courses—Strategy and Tactics, 
and International Law. A third correspondence course, Logis- 
tics, is soon to be inaugurated. Officers of all services in or 
above the grade of lieutenant junior grade (lst lieutenant) 
are eligible to enroll in the correspondence courses. 

One hundred and sixty officers, ranging from lieutenant com- 
mander to captain and from major to colonel, are currently 
enrolled in the resident courses. Plans are being developed 
to accommodate a total of four hundred officers, and to insti- 
tute a third course, the Advanced Course, designed especially 
for a small group of flag officers. 

In its program to develop and broaden the individual mind. 
the Naval War College employs the conventional’ techniques 
of lectures, special studies, seminars, theses, and like educa- 
tional methods. The primary mode of instruction, however, 
is the solving of actual military problems. These problems 
vary from simple tactical situations to complex global opera- 
tions. They include amphibious and airborne operations. 
and are staged in every major theater of the world. Air and 
submarine warfare are particularly stressed. New weapons 
are introduced. No phase of modern warfare is overlooked in 
the attempt to make these problems realistic. 

Since strategy is an art rather than a science, no single 
solution to a strategic problem exists. There are as many 
solutions as there are solvers. In war, the test is in battle. 
At the Naval War College the nearest approach to battle is 
the simulated warfare of the maneuver board. Certain selected 
sulutions are put to this test. The resulting decisions and 
actions are then examined and discussed in critiques. No officer 
can receive better peacetime training than is afforded by partici- 
pation in these problems. 

The curriculum also includes brief studies of such funda- 
mentals as: intelligence, communications, international law, 
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special weapons, and nuclear physics. The Logistics course 
covers the many phases of supply, industrial mobilization, base 
development, shipping requirements, and the like. 

The lecture program is designed to give students a broad 
national and international background. Among the speakers 
are distinguished specialists from governmeut agencies, eminent 
scientists, college and university professors, and high ranking 
officers from all branches of the Armed Forces. Their subjects 
include international relations, politics, policy, the structure 
and history of governments and related philosophies, the United 
Nations, and economic and ethnic problems. An informal 
question period is conducted after each lecture. In certain in- 
stances, the visiting speaker acts as moderator in a seminar 
session. 

Officer students are chosen not only from all branches of the 
Armed Services, but from diversified arms and branches within 
the parent service. For example, the Naval officers participat- 
ing in the course include aviators, submarine officers, supply 
officers, civil engineers, and medical and dental officers. Among 
the Army representatives are officers from the infantry, artil- 
lery, armored cavalry, signal corps, quartermaster corps, and 
transportation corps. Air Force participants include both air 
and ground officers. This diversification provides a wealth of 








Official U. 8S. Navy Photo 


The Naval War College is located on a hill. overlooking Newport harbor. 
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information and experience within the student body which is 
made available to all in the numerous critiques, conferences, 
seminars, and question periods. 

The staff and faculty of the Naval War College comprise sixty 
officers who, like the members of the student body, represent 
all branches of the Armed Forces. These staff officers have been 
specially selected for their ability in organizing, instructing, 
and guiding the work of the students. 

The Naval War College, ideally located on a hilltop in the 
historic, sea-going town of Newport, overlooks the waters of 
Narragansett Bay—one of the Navy’s finest East Coast bases. 
Numerous men-of-war frequent this base; and short indoctri- 
nation cruises in modern warships—aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
and destroyers—are scheduled for Army and Air Force officers. 
A demonstration of amphibious-type craft recently has been 
added to the curriculum. 

The Navy’s Submarine Base at New London is close by. Dur- 
ing the indoctrination period for Army and Air Force officers, 
a visit to this base is scheduled, including a dive in a modern 
fleet submarine. 

The Naval Air Station at Quonset Point is twenty minutes by 
boat from the Naval War College. Here Navy and Air Force 
pilots may reserve planes for local and extended flights. At 
Westover Air Force Base, thirty minutes by plane from New- 
port, Air Force pilots may fly the latest Air Force models. 

Among its facilities, the Naval War College contains a modern 
and well-equipped library of 100,000 volumes. Three game 
boards, where war maneuvers are simulated, are available but 
will be replaced by an electronic display system, currently 
under development. In addition, the College maintains a photo- 
graphic shop, a visual aids shop, a printing shop, and a large 
drafting room. A civilian staff of ninety men and women 
maintains the various activities. 

Thus the Naval War College provides the setting, the courses. 
and the facilities where the three great elements of warfare— 
strategy, tactics, and logistics—can be studied in a wholly re- 
lated manner, against a background of broad national and in- 
ternational studies. Leadership is provided by experienced 
officers from all branches of all services and by civilians of rec- 
ognized background and attainment. Theory is blended with 
practice, and individual decision and initiative are developed 
with the single objective of providing the best and most under- 
standing professional leadership for the future. 
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LEADERSHIP 
IN THE MAKING 


By 


Mayor Rosert B. McBane 


HIS clear-eyed, well-built young soldier is 1814 years old 

and has been in the Army only ten weeks. Three months 
ago, all he knew about the Army was what an older brother 
had told him, or what he had seen in the movies. Today he 
is confidently giving a half-hour lecture on the assembly of a 
.30-cal, machine gun; or is leading a platoon in attack under 
simulated combat conditions; or is participating in a seminar 
on leader-subordinate relations. With an Army General Classi- 
fication Test score of 90 or more, and rated among the top five 
per cent in his basic training company, he is a typical student 
in the 3d Armored Division Leaders’ Course at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 

The results achieved by the Leaders’ Course have surprised 
even the most optimistic of the founders. “They just don’t 
come too young, if they’ve got the right stuff,” said one ex- 
perienced training officer as he watched an enlisted instructor 
give a demonstration-lecture on close combat tactics. This 
corporal, aged 18, had been in the Army less than a year. His 
voice was strong and clear; his movements were sure; he car- 
ried himself with superb poise. He had entered the Leaders’ 
Course immediately after completing his eight weeks of basic 
training, had graduated at the top of his class, and had been 
retained as an instructor. “But we’re losing him soon,” con- 
tinued the officer. “They’ve just selected him for West Point.” 

Meanwhile, at headquarters, letter and telephone inquiries 
reiterate a central theme: where can we get more Leaders’ 
School graduates for cadres? “I’ve got to have leaders who 
know how to instruct,” declared one major: “and your boys 
are good.” 





MAJOR ROBERT B. McBANE, AGD, is Associate Editor of Tue Dicest. 
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Although relatively new, the Leaders’ Course is one of 
Army Field Forces’ most promising projects. The program was 
set up by Army Ground Forces in May 1947 on the premise 
that, to assure a continuing flow of able leadership, the Army 
not only must detect its potential leaders early, but also must 
train and develop them early. The 3d Armored Division School 
at Fort Knox is one of the four original leadership schools. 
The others are at the 9th Infantry Division, Fort Dix, New 
Jersey; the 5th Infantry Division, Fort Jackson, South Carolina; 
and the 4th Infantry Division, Fort Ord, California. Identical 
schools are being established at the following new training 
divisions: 101st Airborne, Camp Breckenridge, Kentucky; 17th 
Airborne, Camp Pickett, Virginia; 5th Armored, Camp Chaffee, 
Arkansas; and 10th (Mountain) Infantry, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

The 3d Armored Division school is typical. It contributed 
materially in the early days of the program to the development 
of techniques now standardized for all Army Leaders’ Courses. 
The regular course lasts six weeks, but the instruction is so 
valuable that every officer and noncommissioned officer re- 
porting for troop training duty with the 3d Armored Division 
is required to take a short course, unless he has had the 
equivalent elsewhere. During the summer of 1948, a group of 
West Point Cadets took a short course which stressed instruc- 
tional techniques. And every officer candidate school nominee 
in the Second Army must complete the regular six-week course 
before attending OCS. 

The Fort Knox school is staffed by 24 officers and 85 en- 
listed men, all carefully chosen. Many have wartime combat 
experience. A new class of 93 students is enrolled each Mon- 
day for the six-week course. Out of this overall student 
body of 558, only 372 receive instruction in the School at any 
one time; for students are farmed out during their last two 
weeks to serve as assistant platoon sergeants with one of the 
training companies of the Division. 

The school is a self-contained unit, operating in its own 
area of the reservation. It operates its own mess, supply, and 
barracks; and maintains its own schedules and ground rules. 
Students wear helmet liners bearing the distinctive school 
insignia. As further identification, a name plate and “L” patch 
are worn on the left shirt pocket. Barracks are named after 
enlisted men who won the Congressional Medal of Honor in 
World War II, and the hero’s picture and citation are displayed 
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in the barracks day room. Classrooms are named after general 
officers who died in service. Signs throughout the area re- 
mind the students that a high standard of personal appear- 
ance and conduct is required. Above the door of each class- 
room is inscribed: “Through These Portals Pass the Future 
Leaders of the United States Army.” 

Although the immediate goal of the Leaders’ Course program 
is to develop highly qualified junior leaders for ground com- 
bat units, the student continually is reminded that there is 
no limit to his future in the Army. “More than 1000 men 
have been graduated already,” stated the executive officer, 
“and some of them are going to be generals some day. We 
never forget that; and we don’t let the students forget it.” 

Each student is selected with care. He must have completed 
basic training or had wartime military service. He must 
have an AGCT score of 90 or more, pass a rigid physical 
fitness test, and volunteer for the course. Finally, he must be 
recommended for the course as an outstanding soldier by his 
training company commander. In rare cases, one of the first- 
named conditions may be waived; but in such case the recom- 
mending officer “must stake his reputation on the man’s 
qualifications for the course.” Basic training units are not 











Official U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A group of students enters the classroom. 
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given specific quotas for the course. The commander may 
recommend as many outstanding, qualified recruits as he may 
have; or he may recommend none. 

About five per cent of the recruits passing through Fort 
Knox during the past year were selected for the Leaders’ 
Course. Considerably less than that number were graduated; 
for the mortality rate during the first year was high. Today, 
however, the thoroughgoing method of selection and the high 
prerequisites have helped to level off the failure rate to a 
lower percentage. 

Eighty-five per cent of the students are recruits, with only 
eight weeks of basic training behind them. Fifteen per cent 
are reenlistees, of all grades. There is no prerogative of rank 
among the students, and a 17-year-old recruit serving as platoon 
leader may be giving orders to a master sergeant fellow student 
with World War II combat service. By and large, the reen- 
listees are at the top of the class, however; and most of the 
graduates retained as instructors have World War II experience. 

Registration is on Friday, and school begins in earnest with 
reveille at 0510 Monday. By 1600, the students have partici- 
pated in six conferences—including Introduction to Leader- 
ship, the Lecture Method, Psychological Aspects of Leader- 
ship, and Military Training—and have had an hour of dis- 
mounted drill. Tuesday night, after another intensive day 
of classroom and field instruction, the class is assembled for 
an informal exchange of views. This helps to develop in the 
student a conviction that the cadre personnel are sincerely 
interested in his welfare. 

Demerits may be given by instructors or by student upper- 
classmen for offenses ranging from having a rusty rifle (5 de- 
merits) to the use of profanity or obscenity (1 demerit). The 
demerit must be given at the time of the offense and described 
on a printed slip which the offender must initial. If he ad- 
mits the offense, he initials accordingly; but if he desires to 
contest the demerit, he so indicates, and the case is heard be- 
fore the commanding officer. 

Each student is assigned a staff counselor, with whom he 
becomes well acquainted. In addition, all staff members are 
available at any time to discuss student problems. Each bar- 
racks has a noncommissioned officer in residence, to give im- 
mediate aid or advice. The commandant, Lieutenant Colonel 
Earl W. Kent, whose door is always open, has many letters of 
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appreciation from students, thanking him for the personal 
encouragement that enabled them to finish the course cred- 
itably. 

An Academic Board meets during the second week to con- 
sider borderline or failing students. Every effort is made to 
help or encourage such students; but if this fails, they are 
dropped from the course. It is during this week that most 
of the mortality occurs. 

The academic work of ,the first three weeks is presented 
in three sections: (1) Leadership, (2) Methods of Instruction, 
and (3) Combat Training. The Leadership Section provides 
instruction in: Roles of the Army Leader; Objectives of the 
Leader; Leader-Subordinate Relations; Combat and Non-Com- 
bat Leadership; and Selection, Evaluation, and Promotion of 
the Army Leader. This section also covers: Military Courtesy; 
Customs of the Service; Military Justice and Courts-Martial; 
Troop Information and Education; and Dismounted Drill and 
Physical Training, for a total of 28 hours. The Methods of 
Instruction Section conducts 29 hours of class work in such 
subjects as: Principles of Learning; the Lecture, Conference, 
and Demonstration Methods; Use of Reference Material; Prepa- 
ration and Use of Training Aids; Class Management; and 


Methods of Testing. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A patrol aids a casualty on the reaction test course. Instructor (in 
helmet liner) observes their performance. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 





Students improvise a bridge over a stream. 


The Combat Training Section, in 40 hours, covers: Training 
of Small Units; Small Job Management (practical problems 
in foremanship) ; Methods of Instruction in Marksmanship and 
Basic Weapons; Leading Small Units in Combat; Leadership 
and Health; and the like. As part of the combat training 
program, field problems are carefully set up in difficult terrain, 
with dynamite charges and blanks providing battlefield realism. 
The class, organized into a platoon, is given the problem of 
advancing over 800 yards of hilly terrain and taking an enemy 
machine gun nest. Dynamite charges are set off from a master 
switchboard, simulating enemy mortar fire. Snipers are en- 
countered, and a hidden machine gun opens up from the left 
flank. The students are on their own throughout the exercise 
and determine their own tactics on the spot. Instructors keep 
the situation fluid; and if the students fail to consolidate a 
position after taking it, a counterattack hits them. Enemy 
troops are represented by holdover graduates of the School. 
garbed in the standard Aggressor uniforms. 

The Leaders’ Reaction Course, during the third week, 
amounts virtually to a final examination. The course consists 
of 20 mock situations or “stations” set up in tortuous terrain. 
Formed into four-man patrols, students encounter realistic 
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combat situations as they move through the successive stations. 

Each student is designated as the patrol leader for four 
of the situations and as a patrol member (or follower) in six- 
teen others. There are four leaderless situations, in which a 
natural Jeader invariably asserts himself and assumes command 
of the group. Instructors observe and evaluate the students’ 
reactions and immediate decisions, the accuracy and prompt- 
ness of their orders, and the consideration shown for the safety 
of other members of the patrol. In the four leaderless situa- 
tions, it is assumed that the patrol leader has been killed. In one 
instance, the leaderless patrol must devise a hasty bridge over 
a 15-foot stream, to be completed in 15 minutes, before .an 
enemy patrol returns. Other problems involve enemy am- 
bushes, snipers, and patrols; discovery of wounded enemy 
soldiers; handling of enemy soldiers who surrender; and booby 
traps, with realism provided by Aggressor troops and blank 
ammunition. 

Students gain further practice in leadership and command 
during the fourth week, when the class is organized into a 
company headquarters, with a student company commander, 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A leaders’ class receives instruction in squad tactics. 
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executive officer, platoon leaders, sergeants, and corporals. In- 
signia of rank consist of one to four solid colored cords (ef- 
fectively devised from shoe laces) worn on the shoulder straps. 
These men, appointed according to class standing, command 
the three junior classes in the area for the entire fourth week. 
They keep company records, maintain duty rosters, assess 
merits and demerits, and generally run the student detachment 
“company,” under the watchful eye of school instructors. 

The last two weeks are spent in practical work as assistan! 
platoon sergeants with 3d Armored Division training units. 
elsewhere on the post. 

‘Throughout the course, student critiques, discussion groups, 
and seminars are widely used. No formal examinations are 
given. Grading is based on observation and evaluation by in- 
structors—and by fellow students. Of the 1000-point possible 
score for the course, 200 points are based on ratings which the 
students give each other. Around 520 is considered a passing 
grade for the course; and the highest score made to date is 
898.6. Upon completion of the course, a notation is entered 
on each man’s Soldier’s Qualification Card. Both his Service 
Record and his diploma carry the adjectival rating of his school 
performance, scaled from Satisfactory to Superior. 

A check of graduates from early courses who had been as- 
signed to various units at Fort Knox showed that 97 per cent 
had received promotions within six months. However, a re- 
cent survey of graduates scattered throughout the Army re- 
vealed that little more than half of those responding had been 
assigned as duty noncommissioned officers. The others—more 
than 40 per cent—were on clerical and administrative jobs; 
and most of them deplored this fact in their remarks. Sixty- 
four per cent considered the Methods of Instruction course as 
being the most helpful to them, with*Dismounted Drill and 
Physical Training rated next in value. All praised the course 
highly. “It has helped me in handling men under all condi- 
tions,” one man wrote. Several of the graduates have since 
been commissioned. 

One man’s answer summed up the feeling of the school per- 
haps better than any other. In answer to the question: “Have 
you placed your leadership training to any practical use?” he 
wrote: “Yes, for there is use for that in every job.” He was 
a mail clerk. 
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It was a long journey over Far 
East seas, island by island, to fol- 
low the flag back to Corregidor. 
When the troops arrived, they 
chose the tallest pole left stand- 
ing on which to raise Old Glory 
again. 





FROM THE ALEUTIANS TO THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC the Stars 
and Stripes was in the vanguard as island-hopping United States forces 
rolled the Japanese back from their entrenched positions. Above, the flag 


flies from an abandoned Japanese landing boat on Sitka, while below it 
hits the beach with the first wave on Wake Island in Dutch New Guinea. 
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ON THE STREET OF A LIBERATED FRENCH TOWN the flag is raised 
by victorious United States troops, the first to enter the town. Under the 
Stars and Stripes, United States soldiers were storming through western 
Europe on their way to the Rhine and Germany 


All Photos by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 











MAKING HER OWN FLAG to celebrate the Fourth of July, this little 
girl sits on the step of her home in a French town, sewing a symbol of 
freedom. Only a month before, United ‘States soldiers had carried the flag 
onto the shores of Europe, ending four years of German occupation. 
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UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE FLAG flying from the courthouse 
at Imst, Austria, townspeople hold their first open celebration of the Feast 
of Corpus Christi in seven years. The Nazis had outlawed the celebration 
of the Feast during their occupation. 





THE FLAG FLIES OVER GERMANY AND ITALY as American troops 
press closer to victory in Europe. Above, General Omar N. Bradley inspects 
an honor guard of the 69th Division at Fort Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblenz. 


Below, the flag which flew over the United States Capitol when war was 
declared is raised in the Plaza Piazza, Rome, on 4 July 1944. 





























THE FLAG RISES OVER VANQUISHED JAPAN during ceremonies 
marking official United States occupation of Tokyo. The flag which Ist 
Cavalry Division troops are raising here is the one that flew over the 
White House at the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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OLD GLORY FLIES IN CHINA guarded by a sentry at the headquarters 
of Y-Force, April 1944. Across the Pacific, United States armed forces were 
planting the flag on bases from which the final strikes would be launched 
toward the Japanese homeland. 

















THE FLAG RETURNS TO THE PHILIPPINES as American soldiers of 
the 38th Division raise the colors over their observation post on Carabao 
Island, April 1945. Through more than three years of bitter conflict, the 
Stars and Stripes had been carried around the world to victory. 











THE STAR'S AND STRIPES PASSES IN REVIEW at a Michigan winter 
warfare training area (above) and at a New Caledonia airstrip (below). 
Today United States soldiers are training for the future, preparing to follow 
the flag in the quest for security and peace. 
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THE BLUE LEGION 


By 


LIEUTENANT F. A. Brett 


HREE years ago, our oversea forces were in the throes of 

the great mass migration known as redeployment. In 
Europe, the Army that had fought its way through Africa and 
Italy and from the beaches of Normandy to the Alps and the 
Elbe, had only a relatively small force with which to handle 
the occupation. Areas that had been policed by three or four 
divisions during the summer of 1945, six months later were 
supervised by companies. For the few men left behind, the 
task was prodigious. 

To meet an urgent manpower need, the Commanding 
General, United States Forces, European Theater, early in 1946 
authorized the creation of auxiliary labor units from volunteers 
among the multitudes of Displaced Persons—principally Poles, 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians. Originally termed Civilian 
Escort Guards, this volunteer labor force was later grouped into 
Civilian Labor Service Units. Commonly, however, they were 
called the Blue Legion. This appellation referred to their blue 
uniforms, which were actually dyed class-X American uniforms 
—the type issued to Displaced Persons. 

The Blue Legion filled the gap in manpower left by the 
homeward trek of United States soldiers. In the summer of 
1947, there were approximately 37,000 in the Legion, organized 
into units. Periodic efforts at demobilizing and repatriating 
these persons were stalemated because of the lack of resettle- 
ment areas and nations desirous of accepting them. By June 
1948 the number had tapered off to approximately 16,000. 
Nationalities represented were: Polish (11,524), Latvian (1932), 
Lithuanian (1509), Estonian (1422), and miscellaneous (252). 

Although most of the members have had military experience 
in European armies, these labor units are not organized as a 


FIRST LIEUTENANT F. A. BRETT, FA, was Executive Officer and Com- 
manding Officer of a Labor Supervision Company for two years in occupied 
Germany. He now is aide-de-camp to the Commandant, Armed Forces 
Information School. 
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military force. Any vestige of foreign military identification, 
rank, and insignia is eliminated when volunteers are grouped 
into Civilian Labor Service Units. Today, serving as watchmen, 
sentries, mechanics, vehicle drivers, cooks, and handymen, they 
form a labor auxiliary to our occupation forces. By assuming 
the burden of housekeeping chores and routine tasks, they re- 
lease a substantial number of United States troops for un- 
hampered performance of the primary occupation mission. 
In a recent statement, General Lucius D. Clay, U. S. Military 
Governor for Germany, emphasized the non-military nature 
of these labor units. “They are not trained as soldiers and are 
not in military units,” the General declared. “They are 
merely police trained, so that our soldiers are made available 
to be soldiers.” 

The operation of a typical Civilian Labor Service Unit 
illustrates the organization of this auxiliary force. In 1946, 
in Schwabisch Hall, Germany, an Armored Field Artillery 
Battery, comprising one officer and 185 men, guarded the 
grim state prison at Wurttemberg, where 635 Wehrmacht men 
implicated in the Malmedy massacre were being held for the 
Dachau War Crimes Tribunal. Another hattery guarded a 
prisoner of war hospital in the Bad Mergentheim sector, 35 
miles away. Miscellaneous security details for the entire 
area were handled by a third battery. In all, three batteries 
of an under-strength battalion were handling the security 
function in an area that, six months previously, was the re- 
sponsibility of two divisions. And even this battalion was 
winding up-its stay, preparatory to redeployment. 

Two newly organized Civilian Labor Service Units were 
brought in, to take over the security detail in the area. They 
were supervised by a small complement of U. S. Army per- 
sonnel, organized into a Labor Supervision Company. United 
States troops and foreign civilians, of different languages and 
backgrounds, worked together: with a single objective—the 
security and policing of the area. The relationship seemed 
strange at first, but it grew into a pleasant association. 

The Army part of the team—the Labor Supervision Com- 
pany—consisted of a captain and six enlisted men. All were 
Regular Army veterans of the European or Pacific campaigns; 
several had only a few years to go before retirement. The 
supply sergeant spoke Polish and German as well as English, 
and his proficiency in languages was invaluable. The com- 
pany clerk, a former combat infantryman, also spoke German. 
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The Blue Legion part of the team comprised 758 former 
members of the Polish army—of whom 23 had been officers, and 
735 had served in the ranks, Although now classified as 
civilians, all had known the hardships of war and most had 
served in uniform fighting the German army. 

The fabric of their personal histories was woven in a tragic 
pattern. After the fall of Poland, some escaped to join the 
Free Polish Forces in Britain. Others had worked with the 
Polish underground against the Nazi occupation. Many had 
seen their homes overrun by the German invaders, and their 
families destroyed. Others survived the ordeal of slave labor 
camps until the liberation. Now they were joined in a single 
determination—not to return to their homelands in the Soviet 
sphere. Because of their beliefs, or the social standing which 
they had once held, they were convinced that repatriation 
for them would mean death or imprisonment. Until such time 
as they could legally emigrate to other parts of the world, 
they sought service in the Civilian Labor Service Units. 

Volunteers from among these Displaced Persons were sent 
to an orientation school, sponsored by Military Government, 
near Mannheim. Here they received basic instruction in the 
essentials of English; and selected personnel received trade 
training as cooks, drivers, and mechanics. They were then 
grouped into self-supporting units—with a sufficient number 
of cooks, kitchen help, and artisans to maintain the unit—bhe- 
fore being assigned to duty. 

For administration only, Labor Service Units are organized 
along the lines of a United States Army unit. Workmen are 
fed from American supplies. They receive substantial, nourish- 
ing fare, but not of the same quality as the U. S. Army ration. 
Generally, canned meats and fish take the place of fresh meat, 
and canned vegetables substitute for the fresh supply. The 
ration issue is controlled by the mess sergeant of the Super- 
vision Company, and the company supply sergeant procures 
the blue-dyed class-X uniforms, the shoes, and the helmets 
with which to outfit the labor unit. 

Making out the payrolls in English, German, and Polish 
is a full-time job for the soldier clerk in the Supervision Com- 
pany. All members of the Civilian Labor Service Units, re- 
gardless of their duties, are paid $5 a month in American scrip 
—the same scrip that is used by our occupation troops in 
making purchases at the Army exchange. In addition, a supple- 
mentary payment is made in German marks, the amount vary- 
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ing according to the degree of supervisory responsibility 
exercised by the individual over the other members of the 
labor unit. The scale ranges from 810 marks a month for a 
supervisor to 63 marks for a laborer. The scrip is used to 
purchase candy, razor blades, soap, and a limited number of 
cigarettes at the unit exchange. It also is used to pay fines for 
infractions of regulations, and to pay for damage to Army 
equipment. The German marks usually are spent at the large 
recreational clubs so popular with the labor personnel. 

Soccer is the favorite sport of men in the Blue Legion. 
Teams are organized, and athletic equipment is provided by 
the Supervision Company. Polish, French, and English-lan- 
guage periodicals are circulated in clubs and reading rooms. 

Originally, labor units were composed almost entirely of 
youths or older men, but as men in the 25 to 35 age bracket 
began to filter back from the prisoner of war camps, the age 
distribution was brought back to normal by replacements. 
Some of the labor personnel have their families in residence 
nearby. Others have obtained permission from Army authori- 
ties to marry local girls. 

Labor units usually are housed in kasernes—large, permanent, 
three-story barracks formerly used by the German army. In 
many cases, these buildings were partially destroyed by bomb- 
ing, but have been made habitable, with windows and heat- 
ing facilities restored by the Engineers. In areas where 
kasernes are not available, a hotel or similar type institutional 
building is taken over for billets. 

The mainténance and dispatch of vehicles is controlled by 
an American motor sergeant in charge of the motor pool. The 
issue of weapons is closely supervised by an American corporal. 
Men going on sentry duty draw carbines and ammunition for 
the tour of duty only. Upon return from their posts, and 
after cleaning their weapons, they check in both carbines and 
ammunition with the corporal in charge of the gun room. 
When he goes off duty, the room is kept securely locked, with 
the key held by the Charge of Quarters. 

Workers on sentry duty usually serve a 24-hour tour, fol- 
lowed by 24 hours off. While on duty, they stand guard two 
hours on and four off, with the latter time spent in the guard 
room near their post. A number of labor personnel perform 
housekeeping duties alongside German civilians who may be 
employed—up to nine for each Army company—as painters, 
carpenters, mechanics. firemen. and the like. 
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The traditions of discipline and military courtesy, so strictly 
implanted by the European military systems, are carried over 
in the deportment and bearing of these civilians serving with 
our occupation troops. Although, at the outset, all the hall- 
marks of military organization—including goose-stepping and 
saluting—were ruled out, the inbred behavior patterns some- 
time come to the fore. In the early days, for example, it 
was almost impossible for the labor personnel to stop salut- 
ing United States Army men as well as their former Polish 
officers; and many exhibited a desire to goose-step when pass- 
ing the Officer of the Day. 

Since 1946, Civilian Labor Service Units have been an 
established part of the occupation scene. Desire for security 
and a job brought the Blue Legion together, but now the num- 
bers are dwindling. Belgium opened her doors to many Dis- 
placed Persons who could work in her mines, and many others 
were able to obtain exit visas to new homes in friendly countries. 

For those remaining, the prospect of an uncertain future 
in Germany, the desire for permanent homes and jobs and 
security in a new country, and the United States’ policy of 
affording maximum resettlement opportunities to Displaced 
Persons, are forces working for the eventual dissolution of the 
Blue Legion. In its time—at minimum cost and with con- 
siderable economy of military manpower—the Blue Legion 
served our Army loyally and well. 
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Members of a Civilian Labor Service Unit prepare for inspection. 

















PLANNING THE ENLISTED 
CAREER PROGRAM 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL J. J. O’HARE 


FTER demobilization, one of the major problems confront- 

ing the War Department was how to restore within the 
Army a professional-career noncommissioned officer corps, 
properly trained and properly oriented. Such a corps was 
needed, not only as a foundation for rebuilding the postwar 
Army but also as a base for future mobilization. The solution 
was the Enlisted Career Guidance plan, with its corollary of 
recent pay-grade title readjustments. 


In devising the career plan, two criteria were established. 
First, it must provide a pathway of advancement that a soldier 
could see, could understand, and could compare favorably with 
what he might know outside the Army. Second, it must be free 
from the stumbling blocks, real or imaginary, that he might 
have met in the old system—dead end jobs, fear or favor in 
local promotions, lack of position vacancies, the accident of 
assignment—and wailing for the man ahead to die, to be re- 
duced, or to retire. 

Starting with the soldier’s commonest grievance, as deter- 
mined by research—job dissatisfaction—the initial attack was 
launched at the job a soldier has to do. The list of Army jobs 
was broken down into career fields, each job was studied, and 
standard requirements were set up for each. All jobs were 
graded, and uniformity was established, so that a job in one 
place would be graded the same as a similar job in another 
place. Equal pay was established for the same jobs, and parity 
was achieved between combat and service jobs, and among the 
three Armed Services. Currently many jobs are being up- 
graded, and when up-grading is completed, it is expected that 
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about 10 per cent of the Army’s jobs will fall in grade 1 (mas- 
ter sergeant). 

Having identified all Army jobs, the next step was to es- 
tablish a regular job progression, from one job on one grade 
level to the same (or another) job on the next higher grade 
level. The progression ladders were then grouped into about 
fifty career fields, or job families. Once classified into one 
of these career fields—after completing basic training—the en- 
listed man can see where he stands and what actually is ahead 
of him as a career in his field. 

How far can he go? To answer this question, the whole range 
of grades was overhauled. Subject to pending legislation, four 
warrant grades were established (warrant officer, warrant offi- 
cer first class, senior warrant officer, and chief warrant officer) 
with pay equal to that of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
captain, and major; and career fields were thrown open to this 
wider range of grades. Where before there had been seven 
grades, there are now eleven—seven enlisted grades (recruit 
through master sergeant) and four warrant officer grades. 


Not only can an enlisted man see definitely what lies ahead 
in his career field, he can also calculate the length of time be- 
fore he reaches the top—provided he has the ability to climb 
that far. If he passes the promotion examinations, he now can 
reach the fourth grade (corporal) during his first 3-year en- 
listment, and can reach the first grade (master or first sergeant) 
during his second 3-year enlistment. During his third 3-year 
enlistment, he can climb into the warrant officer bracket, and 
can reach the pinnacle—chief warrant officer, with major’s pay 
—in approximately 16 years. 

During the early stages of his career, he need only serve 
satisfactorily in order to earn promotions. He need not wait for 
position vacancies; although, if they occur and he can fill them, 
he will move ahead faster. But, even if position vacancies do 
not occur, he will normally move ahead, after serving time in 
grade, as follows: 


From Grade 7 to Grade 6— 4 months 

From Grade 6 to Grade 5—12 months 

From Grade 5 to Grade 4—12 months and 
an appropriate examination 


From this point, he is on an Army-wide competitive status: 
he competes with others in his career field throughout the en- 
tire Army for existing position vacancies; and he gets his pro- 
motions after taking uniform Army-wide examinations. He still, 
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however, must serve a minimum time in each grade, before 
he can enter the competition, as follows: 


From Grade 4 to Grade 3—12 months minimum 
From Grade 3 to Grade 2—12 months minimum 
From Grade 2 to Grade 1—18 months minimum 


The examinations and point-scoring system are described 
in THE Dicest for January 1948. 

The final step in career planning was to change the titles 
of the enlisted grades. This was necessary in order to provide 
more opportunity to men in the lower grades. Under the old 
system, for example, a rifleman, as such, could be promoted 
only from grade 7 to grade 6. If he were promoted to a higher 
grade, he became a noncommissioned officer, and was no longer 
in the rifleman category. Under the new system, he can be pro- 
moted from grade 7 to grade 6 to grade 5, as a rifleman. In 
order to make this possible, the fifth grade had to be removed 
from the noncommissioned officer bracket. 

The five noncommissioned grades—formerly corporal, ser- 
geant, staff sergeant, technical sergeant, and master sergeant— 
are now four in number: corporal (two stripes), sergeant (three 
stripes and one arc), sergeant first class (three and two), and 
master or first sergeant (three and three, with a lozenge added 
for first sergeant). The old technician grades have been abolish- 
ed, and the difference between combat and noncombat unit 
assignments is indicated by distinguishing chevrons. There is 
no change in pay, only in title; and a former sergeant, while 
now a corporal, draws the same pay as before the change. 

As the Career Guidance Program becomes operative, career 
field by career field, the old personnel system will continue 
to function for men awaiting their inclusion in the career plan. 
Pending the change-over, substantial reforms have been made 
in the old promotion system. Up to and including grade 4, 
position vacancies are no longer required for promotion, only 
time in grade. A soldier may now be promoted to grade 5, 
without regard to unit vacancies, after 16 months’ service, and 
to grade 4 after 30 months’ service. If unit vacancies exist, he 
may still be promoted to them regardless of length of service. 
In other words, he now has two ways of being promoted under 
the old system; and with the current expansion of the Army, 
his chances of promotion are considerably enhanced. As the 
new system becomes operative, he takes his status as a profes- 
sional soldier, with planned and controlled promotions—and 
with wide opportunity for a top place on the career ladder. 

















OFFICER PROMOTION 
POLICIES 


By 


Major GENERAL JOHN E. DAHLQUIST 


ITH the announcement of a new, long-range plan for the 

temporary promotion of active duty officers (Regular and 
non-Regular), the Department of the Army has completed the 
revision of all promotion regulations. The policy for promotion 
in permanent rank of Regular Army officers was established by 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. The promotion policy for 
officers in the Organized Reserve Corps was revised in a new 
plan announced in August. The policy governing promotion of 
enlisted personnel was revised according to the new Enlisted 
Career Guidance program (see page 42). 


Permanent Promotion of Regular Army Officers 


Under the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
the promotion in permanent rank of Regular Army officers is 
by selection for all grades above first lieutenant. An annual 
selection is held for each grade; and officers failing twice con- 
secutively to be recommended for promotion will be separated, 
with severance pay. The maximum years of service for promo- 
tion to captain, major, and lieutenant colonel is 7, 14, and 21 
years, respectively. Promotions to these grades may be made 
sooner to fill vacancies; but qualified officers will be guaranteed 
promotion to such grades on reaching 7, 14, and 21 years’ com- 
missioned service (actual or constructive), even though author- 
ized percentages in grades may be temporarily exceeded. 

Promotions to colonel, brigadier general, and major general 
are made only as vacancies occur; but a list of recommended 
officers is kept current; and as vacancies occur, they are filled 
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from the top of the list. A system of forced attrition will in- 
sure a flow of promotions to these grades. After 30 June 1953, 
lieutenant colonels who have not been selected for promotion 
by the time they complete 28 years of service will be retired. 
Colonels and brigadier generals not selected for promotion will 
be retired after serving five years in grade, but not until they 
have completed 30 years’ service. Major generals will be retired 
after five years in grade if they have completed 35 years’ 
service. There are a few exceptions, notably in the Medical 
Department and Chaplain Corps. 

Second lieutenants, in order of seniority, may be promoted 
at any time to fill vacancies. They will be promoted auto- 
matically upon completion of three years’ service, regardless 
of vacancies. Commissions of those not fully qualified for 
promotion will be revoked. 

Medical Department officers, chaplains, and officers of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department will be on the same 
promotion schedule as other officers; but certain advantages 
are added. Officers appointed in these branches receive con- 
structive service credits for promotion purposes, as follows: 
four years for doctors; three for dentists, chaplains, and law- 
yers; and two for veterinarians. 

Selection boards composed of senior Regular Army officers 
examine candidates for promotion periodically. Those recom- 
mended are listed in order of seniority and are promoted from 
such lists. No officer may be considered for selection ahead of 
any officer senior to him in the same grade; and no officer may 
be promoted before any officer ahead of him on the recom- 
mended list. 


Temporary Promotion of Officers on Active Duty 
(Regular and non-Regular) 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 provided for continuing 
temporary promotions, It did not prescribe a specific method, 
except that regulations should provide a fair and equitable 
basis for temporary appointments, regard being given to senior- 
ity and age, and selection being based upon ability and 
efficiency. Temporary promotions to the grades of captain 
through colonel have been frozen for nearly two years (except 
to include major in the Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps). 
The new regulations, unfreezing promotions, became effective 
1 November, with the first appointments to be made early 
next year, 
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Certain objectives were established early in the studies lead- 
ing to the new temporary promotion policy. It was desired 
to set up a system of centralized selections by boards. All 
officers of the same seniority group of any grade should be 
considered equally, regardless of branch, component, or as- 
signment. After promotion, officers should be reassigned, if 
necessary, to place them in jobs commensurate with their new 
grades. Finally, the new system should reconcile, at least 
partially, temporary and permanent seniority among the Regu- 
lar officers being promoted, The plan accomplishes all of these. 

There will he six promotion lists, each administered by the 
authority indicated, as follows: 

1. Medical, Dental, Veterinary, Medical Service, Women’s 
Medical Specialist, and Army Nurse Corps—The Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

2. Chaplain Corps—The Chief of Chaplains. 

3. Women’s Army Corps—The Adjutant General. 

4. Judge Advocate General’s Department—The Judge Advo- 
cate General (after 1 February 1949). 

5. All others (the “Army” list): promotions to major and 
above—The Adjutant General, assisted by the career manage- 
ment branches of the arms and services. 

6. All others (the “Army” list): promotions of first lieutenant 
to captain—Major Commands, 

Promotion of officers on the Army promotion list to the tem- 
porary grades of major and above will be made by the De- 
partment of the Army. Promotion on other promotion lists to 
temporary grades of captain and above will be made by the De- 
partment of the Army. Promotion of officers on the Army 
promotion list to the temporary grade of captain will be made 
by major commands, defined as follows: 

(1) All Armies, zone of interior. 

(2) Oversea commands directly under the er of the 
Army. 

(3) Chiefs of administrative and technical services (for 
Class II installations, and for officers under their command as- 
signed to the Department of the Army). 

(4) Department of the Army (for all officers not covered by 
the above, and for Army officers on duty with the Air Force). 

Promotion of officers to the temporary grade of first lieu- 
tenant may be decentralized by major commanders to subordi- 
nate commands, but not lower than those commanded by gen- 
eral officers. Any qualified second lieutenant who has com- 
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pleted 18 months’ service in that grade may be promoted with- 
out regard to table of organization or allotment vacancies. This 
does not authorize the automatic promotion of second lieu- 
tenants after 18 months’ service, but will be reserved for those 
who merit it. These provisions apply to male and female second 
lieutenants on all promotion lists, except the Veterinary Corps, 
where qualified second lieutenants may be promoted upon com- 
pletion of 12 months’ service in grade. 

Promotion to the temporary grades of major, lieutenant 
colonel, and colonel will be made as follows: 

The Department of the Army will announce a zone of con- 
sideration within each promotion list and for each grade, based 
on estimated vacancies and requirements. Within the tem- 
porary grade concerned, officers sufficiently senior in current 
temporary date of rank to fall within the zone of consideration 
will- be arranged in two rosters—the Regular officers in order 
of their permanent seniority, and the non-Regulars in order of 
their temporary dates of rank. Their immediate commanders 
will recommend for or against the promotion of all these offi- 
cers who have completed a minimum of twelve months in 
grade while on active duty, and not less than six months on 
the current tour of active duty. (Special provision is made for 
officers en route to new assignments, or otherwise in the pipe- 
line.) A non-Regular officer with less than six months to serve 
under his current category statement may not be recommended 
for promotion unless he has applied for extension of his tour. 


The first commander in the chain of command who has a 
minimum of ten officers within any grade on whom recommen- 
dations are submitted, will assemble and check recommenda- 
tions, arrange the officers in the order that, in his estimation, 
they merit promotion, and add any pertinent remarks before 
forwarding. Upon receipt of all recommendations within a 
given grade, the promotion authority will combine the Regular 
and non-Regular rosters in a single selection list, which is 
turned over to a selection board convened by the promotion 
authority concerned. These boards will consist of three to five 
officers senior, in permanent and temporary grade, to those 
officers being considered. From the submitted list, the board 
will select officers for promotion, according to age, seniority, 
ability, and efficiency. Officers selected will be placed on an 
eligible list in the same order as they appeared on the selection 
list. Eligible lists will be held by the Department of the Army; 
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and, as vacancies occur, officers will be promoted in the order 
that their names appear. 

After officers have been promoted, they will be reassigned, 
if necessary, to positions which are commensurate with their 
new grades, If no appropriate position exists in the officer’s 
assigned organization, he will be reported as surplus in grade 
to the next higher commander. 

Temporary appointments of general officers of all components 
of the Army on active Federal duty will be made under the 
provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Brigadier and 
major generals will be selected by a board. The number to be 
considered, the number to be selected, and the number to be 
on duty with any arm or service will be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. Lieutenant generals and generals are 
appointed directly by the President, according to positions 
held by such officers. 


Promotion of Officers in the Organized Reserve Corps 

A new promotion policy for officers of the Organized Reserve 
Corps is described in Department of the Army Circular 246, 
13 August 1948. It is based on a recent study which was ap- 
plicable also to the National Guard; but recommendations of 
this study will not be implemented by the Guard until 1951. 
Meanwhile, the Guard is operating under an interim promotion 
plan established in December 1947 (see below). 

Objectives were to bring officers of the civilian components 
into the various grades at ages commensurate with the mobili- 
zation requirements of the positions; to advance the best quali- 
fied officers and retard or separate those not up to an acceptable 
standard; and to provide adequate incentive to insure that a 
sufficient number of officers of the proper type would remain 
active and interested. 

Beginning 1 January 1949, a Reserve Officer must obtain 30 
hours of credit in each calendar year in order to remain in the 
Active Reserve and thereby retain eligibility for promotion. 
Credit may be accumulated in various ways, as set forth in 
Section III], Department of the Army Circular 71, 16 December 
1947. Promotions will be made to fill available positions 
within grade authorizations. Grade structure in T/O&E and 
T/D units will depend upon their organization tables, as estab- 
lished by the Department of the Army, according to mobiliza- 
tion missions. 

The remainder of the Active Reserve is made up of officers not 
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assigned to such units, but who are needed as ready replace- 
ments and for expansion of the Army in event of mobilization. 
Within this group, grade structure will be determined by sec- 
tion, according to the following ratio: colonels—1.4 per cent; 
lieutenant colonels—3.8 per cent; majors—9 per cent; captains 
—25.2 per cent; and lieutenants—60.6 per cent. 

Position vacancies will be determined by area commanders, 
who will then convene selection boards to secure the best quali- 
fied officers among those available to fill the vacancies. Author- 
ity for appointing and convening these boards may be dele- 
gated down to senior state instructors. The boards may consist 
of officers of any component on extended active duty. At least 








AGE AND GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR OFFICERS 
RECOMMENDED FOR PROMOTION 
2nd Lt 1st Lt Capt Maj Lt Col Col 
(1) Combat-type units of the Inf, 
Armd Cav, FA, CAC, Combat 
Engrs. of regimental or similar 
level and below: 





Minimum time in grade ........ 2 3 5 3 4 

Minimum age in grade ........ 21 23 26 31 34 38 

Maximum age in grade: 

-a. before 1 January 1951 ...... 30 35 42 47 52 55 
b. after 1 January 1951 ...... 29 32 37 40 44 49 









(2) All other type units, including 
service units and personnel other 
— those in (1) above and (3-7) 
elow: 


Minimum time in grade........ 2 3 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ 21 23 26 31 34 38 
Maximum age in grade: 
a. before 1 January 1951 ...... 40 43 46 51 55 60 
b. after 1 January 1951 ...... 30 34 41 48 55 60 
(3) Medical Corps: 
Minimum time in grade ........ or 1 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ << 21 22 27 30 34 
Maximum age in grade: 
a. before 1 January 1951 ...... ets 43 46 51 55 60 
b. after 1 January 1951 ...... = 34 41 48 55 60 
(4) Dental Corps and JAGD: 
Minimum time in grade ........ ave 2 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ eee 21 23 28 31 35 
Maximum age in grade: ; 
a. before 1 January 1951 ...... i 43 46 51 55 60 
b. after 1 January 1951 ...... ae 34 41 48 55 60 
(5) Veterinary Corps: 
Minimum time in grade ........ e 3 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ ap 21 24 29 32 36 
Maximum age in grade: : 
a. before 1 January 1951 ...... _ 43 46 51 55 60 
b. after 1 January 1951 ...... =e 35 41 48 55 60 


(6) Medical Service Corps, Army 
Nurse Corps, and Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps: 


Minimum time in grade ........ 2 3 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ 21 23 26 mf 34 38 
Maximum age in grade: 

a. before 1 January 1951 ...... 40 43 46 51 55 60 

b. after 1 January 1951 ...... 30 34 41 48 55 60 

(7) Chaplain Corps: 

Minimum time in grade ........ i 2 5 3 4 
Minimum age in grade ........ Kes 21 23 28 31 35 
Maximum age in grade: 

a. before 1 January 1951 ...... as 43 46 51 55 60 


b. after 1 January 1951 ...... oa 36 43 50 55 60 
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one member of the board will be a Reserve officer; and all may 
be Reserve officers, on active or inactive duty. On the basis of 
board reports, the area commander will submit recommenda- 
tions for promotion to The Adjutant General. A position va- 
cancy will not be required for promotion of Reserve officers 
from second to first lieutenant. 

The age-in-grade and time-in-grade requirements may be 
waived under certain circumstances. In addition, the officer 
must have passed a final type physical examination within one 
year prior to the date of recommendation for promotion; and 
he must fulfill certain minimum training standards. In lieu 
of these training requirements, officers who complete one year 
of extended active duty, and whose efficiency ratings for that 
year reflect an acceptable manner of duty performance, may be 
promoted (but not above colonel) to the Reserve grade next 
higher than that grade held while on extended active duty, 
provided they meet the minimum age-in-grade and other re. 
quirements. Such officers will be promoted under a separate 
quota and according to selection board procedures similar to 
those above. The immediate commander of a Reserve officer 
on extended active duty may recommend his promotion in the 
Reserve at any time after the requirements have been fulfilled. 

Officers of the Active Reserve serving in combat-type units 
of regimental or lower level, who reach the maximum age-in- 
grade for such unit, as prescribed above, wil! be transferred to 
appropriate assignments elsewhere within the Active Reserve. 
Such transfer will be made only with the consent of the officer 
concerned. 


Promotion of Officers in the National Guard 

The interim plan governing promotion of officers in the Na- 
tional Guard is described in National Guard Regulations No. 20, 
11 December 1947, and changes thereto. It is expected that 
this plan will be superseded on 1 January 1951 by a system 
somewhat similar to that now in effect for the Organized Re- 
serve Corps (see above). 

Under the interim plan, promotion of commissioned officers 
of Army units of the National Guard is based upon efficiency, 
length of service in grade, and demonstrated command 
or staff ability at the appropriate level. The following 
minimum years’ service in grade is prerequisite to promotion: 


2d Lt Ist Lt Capt Maj Lt Col 
2 3 5 3 4 
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Service which may be credited includes service in the same 
grade in active Federal wartime service, in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and in the postwar National Guard. Officers occupying 
position vacancies of a higher grade may be promoted to the 
next higher grade after serving a minimum of one year in the 
positions thus occupied; but no officer may receive more than 
one promotion under this provision. Pending publication of 
additional requirements, professional qualifications for the 
grade to which promoted shall be evidenced by excellent per- 
formance of military duties in the grade from which promoted. 
The minimum military educational requirement for promotion 
to general officer, or to colonel of a combatant arm, is success- 
ful completion of an appropriate course of the Command and 
General Staff College, or a local branch thereof. This may be 
waived where the officer has, in time of war, performed satis- 
factorily in the same or higher grade, or has clearly demon- 
strated his qualifications by actual performance of the duties 
for the higher grade. 


ATID 





Commission Certificates Standardized 


Shown opposite is the new standardized commis- 
sion form which has been authorized for all com- 
ponents of the National Military Establishment, in- 
cluding the reserve components. Five principal serv- 
ice designations will be used: Army of the United 
States, United States Air Force, United States Navy, 
United States Marine Corps, and United States Coast 
Guard. The civilian component designation, if any, 
will be included on the line with the officer’s name, 
along with the state if the commission is in the 
National Guard. . 

The new form, reproduced here in smaller format, 
will measure 11 by 14 inches, and will be engraved 
on fine artificial parchment. It will replace some 40 
forms presently in use by the various components 
of the Armed Forces. 
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THEY ARENT ALL 
DOCTORS 


By 


Major STEPHEN J. BEAUDRY 


HE number of deaths of military personnel in Army hos- 

pitals during 1947 was approximately two-tenths of one 
per cent of the military patients admitted. This record was 
due, in great part, to the skills ef many assistants and co- 
workers who made it possible for the doctors to establish diag- 
noses and to outline successful programs of treatment. 

In addition to routine tests, such as urinalyses and blood 
counts, the diagnosing physician often requests an X-ray, basal 
metabolism rate, electrocardiogram, and other information. 
These data usually are furnished by highly trained enlisted 
personnel—men and women trained as laboratory technicians, 
medical technicians, X-ray technicians, and others. 

The work of technicians also is indispensable in the treat- 
ment of patients. Without the skilled team of which they are 
members, the most carefully planned treatment would have 
little effect. 

Army doctors are generous, also, in their praise of the scien- 
tists and researchers in military medicine. Through the great 
modern laboratories of the Army Medical Center in Washing- 
ton, doctors learn about the causes and carriers of disease, such 
as Japanese B encephalitis, and newly found therapeutic agents. 

The importance of varied aspects of modern medical science 
was recognized by the Army Medical Depariment in its recent 
reorganization. The enlisted technicians, along with the Army 
Nurse Corps, the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, and the 
Medical Service Corps, now provide nearly all of the auxiliary 
services necessary for the efficient operation of Army hospitals. 
Nurses now enjoy full officer status in the Army, with its ac- 
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companying rank and privileges, by virtue of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947. This law established an Army Nurse Corps 
Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps for the first time, provided 
permanent commissions for nurses in the Regular Army, and 
created military rank for members of the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps. 

The present enlisted personnel of the Medical Department 
had their forerunners in a small group of hospital stewards, 
designated by the Army in 1856 “not to exceed one for each 
military post, the said hospital stewards to be mustered and paid 
on hospital muster rolls, as noncommissioned staff officers, with 
the rank, pay, and emoluments of a sergeant of ordnance, and 
to be permanently attached to the medical and hospital depart- 
ment, under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War.” 

As described by Ashburn, the Army medical historian, the 
stewards, a veritable “bouquet of color,” wore trousers striped 


with bands of crimson; collar and cuffs piped in red; the 
left sleeve decorated with one half-chevron of green, two half- 
chevrons of yellow, and a caduceus of yellow silk—all topped 
off by a hat looped up on the left side with a brass eagle, a gay 
feather adorning the other side. These glistening men gave 
color and cheer to the lamp-lighted wards of Army hospitals in 
pre-Civil War times. 





Official U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A class in medical equipment repair. 
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In 1887 the“Hospital Corps” was established and permanently 
attached to the Medical Department. Three years later it en- 
tered its first military engagement, evacuating troops suffering 
Indian tomahawk wounds at the Battle of Wounded Knee Creek 
on the plains of South Dakota. 


At the beginning of World War I, 6619 enlisted men were 
on duty in the Army Medical Department; and at the peak of 
that war, approximately 281,000. At the peak of World War II, 
there were 586,000. The enlisted force of the Medical Depart- 
ment now is recruited at the rate of 514 for each 1000 author- 
ized strength of the Regular Army. Where the Act of 1887 pro- 
vided for only three classifications, twenty-nine technical 
specialties now are included, covering a wide variety -of skills. 
Electroencephalographers, dental assistants, meat and dairy hy- 
gienists, medical equipment repairmen, orthopedic mechanics, 
and psychiatric technicians are only a few. 


To facilitate training and promotion, the Army Medical De- 
partment recently approved a streamlined career program for 
enlisted personnel. Candidates for this program are carefully 
screened, with full consideration given to the recruit’s choice of 
work, as well as to his aptitudes. There must be no misfits— 
for these technicians must be able to execute their intricate 
duties with speed and accuracy, under pressure if necessary, 
and often under adverse conditions. A laboratory technician, 
for example, often must complete five or six different standard 
tests during a short period of time: urinalyses (perhaps 30 at 
once), blood counis, sedimentation rates, and serological tests 
for syphilis. On the basis of these reports, the doctor makes 
his diagnosis and outlines a system of treatment. In many cases, 
therefore, the patient’s life depends on the accuracy of the 
laboratory technician’s report. 

The duties of the medical technician probably require a 
greater variety of skills than any other assignment. The X-rav 
technician, for example, must bring to his work a scientific 
knowledge of the human body, together with skill in handling 
his machine. Correct position of the patient, proper tilt of the 
table, exact exposure and distance—all are essential to obtaining 
a picture that will be of value in diagnosis. 

In wartime, the greatest responsibility falls on the field medi- 
cal technician. Under combat conditions, he administers to the 
wounded, making emergency diagnosis and giving first-aid from 


the supply kit strapped on his back. He stops the flow of blood, 
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immobilizes fractures, bandages wounds, and administers medi- 
cation to relieve pain. So outstanding was the performance of 
these unarmed soldiers during World War II that the Medical 
Department now is completing revised promotion and pay 
schedules, to assure even greater recognition for their service. 

One of the newest medical services provided by the Army is 
that of the neuropsychiatric technician. He is the carefully 
selected and highly trained enlisted man who, under continual 
direction and supervision of the nurse and the ward surgeon, 
aids the psychiatrist in his therapeutic work. Sympathetic un- 
derstanding and a tactful manner are the first prerequisites for 
this type of duty; for the neuropsychiatric technician is a friend 
to soldiers suffering battle fatigue or other psychic trauma— 
casualties who find in the hospital ward a haven from experi- 
ences that have proved at least temporarily unbearable. 

In the Limb Shop, or Orthopedic Fitting Room, is another 
kind of enlisted specialist, the orthopedic mechanic. Ac- 
curately adjusted braces, supports, and appliances, and meticu- 
lously made artificial limbs are the work of his dexterous hands. 
In this field, probably more than in any other open to enlisted 
technicians, there is opportunity for creative work. The highly 
serviceable artificial arm, for example, was not produced in- 
stantaneously on the prescription of a doctor; rather it was 
evolved, over a period of time, by groups of craftsmen, includ- 





Ofticial U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A technician prepares a patient for an X-ray. 
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ing orthopedic mechanics, who never ceased refining the work- 
manship. 


The meat and dairy hygienists, working under the direction 
of Veterinary Corps officers, inspect all foods and reject those 
that are substandard, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for 
human consumption. Thus, they protect not only the health 
of patients, but the health of all Army personnel. Together 
with a score of other technicians, they contribute to a unified 
Army Medical Department, complete unto itself, and efficient 
in peace or in war. 


Equally spectacular has been the progress of the Army Nurse 
Corps. From a handful of contract nurses who volunteered for 
service during the Spanish-American War, the Nurse Corps has 
grown to be the largest of the women’s military services, reach- 
ing its peak strength of 57,000 graduate registered nurses during 
World War II. Now, in peacetime, the Army Nurse Corps has 
an authorized strength of 6 nurses for each 1000 troops, or a 
minimum of 2558 Regular Army nurses, augmented by an 
authorized Reserve of 5100 on extended active duty. 


Because of the brilliant record of dietitians, occupational 
therapists, and physical therapists in World War II, the Medical 
Department once again has given official recognition to these 
groups of women who are not doctors or nurses, but who have 
much to contribute on a high professional level. On 16 April 
1947, the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps was established, 
and these technicians now serve as commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army. 

Finally, the newly organized Medical Service Corps is a ver- 
itable omnibus of activities vital to the maintenance of a healthy 
Army. With a Regular authorized strength of 1022, this Corps 
comprises approximately 750 officers of the Regular Army and 
2114 non-Regular officers. It is organized in four sections; 
Pharmacy, Administration, and Supply; Sanitary Engineering; 
Optometry; and Medical Allied Sciences. 

Typical of the Army’s large pharmacies is that at Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, which fills from 10,000 
to 12,000 prescriptions each month. Each new drug, or com- 
bination of drugs, developed at Army pharmacies, is approved 
by the Army’s Therapeutics Agents Board, composed of two 
members of the Medical Corps and a pharmacist from the 
Medical Service Corps. 
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The Administrative and Supply officers of the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps are specialists who perform non-professional services 
to lighten the load on medical officers. Among them are lawyers 
versed in patents, contracts, and legal problems of the med- 
ical world; hospital administrators; office and fiscal adminis- 
trators; and supply specialists who know how to get the most 
for every dollar the Medical Department spends. Their serv- 
ices permit medical officers to devote their entire time to the 
practice of medicine and surgery. 

Sanitary engineers of the Medical Service Corps protect the 
health of the Army area. Their work, coupled with preventive 
medicine, keeps hospital admissions to a minimum. The vigi- 
lance of these officers insures an adequate supply of uncontami- 
nated drinking water; clean swimming pools; serviceable plumb- 
ing; and proper sewage disposal. The sanitary engineers are not 
doctors of medicine; but without them, more doctors would be 
needed. Optometrists are not doctors of medicine, either; but 
by helping Army oculists protect the vision of military per- 
sonnel, they render a highly valuable service. 

Finally, in the Medical Service Corps, are the men of the 
medical allied sciences—bacteriologists, parsitologists, virolo- 
gists, entomologists, nutritionists, clinical psychologists, psychi- 
atric social workers, serologists, biochemists, and physicists. 
All contribute to the constant advancement of Army medicine. 





Company aid men treat a wounded infantryman in the Hurtgen Forest, 
Germany. 
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In cooperation with medical officers, they are conducting note- 
worthy experimentation with antibiotics, to find new media 
for streptomycin and tyrothricin, the latter used in the 
local treatment of radiation burns. Typical was a recently 
completed investigation into the psychological reactions of mili- 
tary personnel under conditions of cold, wind, and isolation. 
Among research projects still under way are: patch-testing of 
materials used by the military to determine the degree of safety, 
from a health standpoint, in the prevention of dermatitis; a 
study of the mosquito as a possible transmitter of Japanese B 
encephalitis; and an investigation into the cause of infectious 
hepatitis. 

Keynoting the interdependence of these many varied aspects 
of modern Army medicine, Major General Raymond W. Bliss, 
The Surgeon General, recently stated: “Although good facili- 
ties, good supplies, and good administration are the prerequi- 
sites for good therapy, the key requirement is, of course, good 
professional personnel. This means more than a good surgeon 
or internist. What is really involved is a skilled medical team— 

‘specialist, intern, nurse, physiotherapist, dietitian, occupational 
therapist, administrator, and technician. All too often the out- 
sider fails to realize that good medicine is always a question of 
a team—never a single individual.” 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A pharmacy technician prepares a prescription in the laboratory. 
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DIGEST OF 


SPEECHES* 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 
to the National Military Establishment 


Secretary Forrestal: 


PROGRESS IN 


Harmony of thought must be at the 
core of unification. Unification is a 
matter of the spirit of men as well as 
the substance of material things. Charts, 
lines of command, and directives do not 
create organizations by themselves. They 
are a pattern, but the reality must be 
in the hearts as well as in the minds 
of men. 

There is no cabalistic potency about 
the word “unification.” It is a law 
passed by the 80th Congress called the 
“National Security Act of 1947.” If that 
law is to have meaning it is because life 
is breathed into it by the actions of 
every general, admiral, soldier, marine, 
sailor, and airman throughout the entire 

military system. 
| The Key West and Newport agree- 


UNIFICATION 


ments, with the assignment of specific 
responsibility to specific services in the 
fields of antisubmarine warfare and 
strategic air warfare, the creation of 
unified commands in most of the areas 
of military responsibility throughout the 
world, the planning for civilian defense, 
the completion by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the blueprints for industrial 
mobilization which will enable industry 
to do intelligent planning both on a 
short and long-range basis, the consolida- 
tion of Navy and Air Force Transport 
Commands into the Military Air Trans- 
port ‘Service, the manifold activities of 
the Munitions Board in the field of 
procurement—all of these’ represent 
solid and permanent accomplishments in 
the evolutionary process. 


From an address by The Honorable James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
at the Air Force Day dinner, Washington, D. C., 17 September 1948. 


General Bradley: 


THE PRICE OF WORLD LEADERSHIP 


As a result of World War II, the 
United States has grown from isolated 
infancy in world affairs to become head 
of a huge and hungry family—in five 
brief, bewildering years. More than 
119,000,000 former enemy peoples live 
today under the guidance and protection 
of American troops. Elsewhere through- 
out the world, hundreds of millions 
more look to the United States both for 
security and for aid in rebuilding their 
shattered lives. 


Just as there is no precedent for this 
staggering world-wide task, so is there no 
precedent for the Armed Forces we 
must have to support these obligations. 
Until the United Nations has proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it can 
provide for our safekeeping through 
joint and cooperative action, and until 
we are relieved of our occupation tasks, 
the United States shall have no choice 
but to keep more than a million men 
under arms. If we upset this vital balance 





*Speeches, in full, may be obtained on request to the Editor, ARmy INFORMATION 


Dicest, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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between commitments and our force, we 
shall gamble in reckless fashion the 
security and peace of the world. 


The painful costs of the Armed Forces 
today have led some critics to contend 
that the military is’ bankrupting the 
Nation in the guise of defense. Those 
critics have contrasted our expenditures 
today with the scanty pre-war budgets 
that preceded World War II. They have 
forgotten that the virtues of those 
modest pre-war budgets also conceal the 
sacrifices of Corregidor and Bataan. 


Even though one-third of our expen- 
ditures last year was devoted to over- 
seas occupation, the Army and Air Force 
expenditures for 1948 amounted to only 
two cents for every dollar of national 
income in that year. In 1940, when— 
with a criminally inadequate force—we 
hovered on the brink of war, the Army 
and Air Force together cost the American 
taxpayer approximately one cent for 
every dollar of national income in that 
pre-war year. 

This year, an expanded United States 
Army will cost the American taxpayer 
almost six billion dollars. It will be an 


Army fifty per cent larger than we had 
last year. But it also will be an Army 
suffering from the high cost of living as 
cruelly as any housewife in the country. 
In the Army, as in the grocery, a dollar 
today will buy less than fifty cents’ 
worth of goods. This is especially true 
in the cost of equipment. In 1939, it 
cost forty-one cents to feed each man 
each day; today that bill is up to $1.06. 
In 1939, the shoes we gave a recruit cost 
$3.05; today those same shoes are priced 
at $5.50. In 1939, when a soldier was 
issued a pair of pants, they cost $3.68. 
This fall they will cost the American 
taxpayer $9.62. Whereas we outfitted a 
man in outer clothes for $84.90 in 1939, 
the starting wardrobe today costs three 
times as much. 

The ceiling on what we 
spend for national defense cannot be 
wholly fixed by economic equations. 
Because it is always far cheaper to 
prevent a war than to fight one, our 
military needs must be measured in 
terms of home security requirements, 
overseas obligations and in the likeli- 
hood of conflict, either through inci- 
dent or another’s intent. 


can safely 


From an address by General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
before the Veterans of Foreign Wars Encampment, St. Louis, Missouri, 30 August 1948. 


General Bradley: 


DISCIPLINE AND INTELLIGENCE—VITAL TO ARMY 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Out of this precarious disorder [of 
demobilization] the United States Army 
has salvaged the body of its Regular 
force. Freed from the problems of war- 
time expansion, this new Army must 
not only train its men as competent 
soldiers, but it must merit and win the 
approval of those troops as an institu- 
tion which they can value, respect, and 
prize. 

Today’s Army is still an army of 
colonels, lieutenants, sergeants, and 
privates. It, too, is distinguished by 
unpleasant chores. But just as long as 
an Army is to maintain itself in the 
field, just as long as an Army exists to 
win battles in the event of war, so long 


must that Army submit to a system of 
discipline and command. And so long 
will it have distasteful tasks to perform. 
If the Army, in its effort to win approval 
from its men, obscures its first and 
fundamental objective—which is the 
creation of a combat force—then it shall 
not only have failed the American people 
but it will also have failed the youth 
whose life may some day hang in the 
balance. 

Because we shall safeguard the civil 
and human rights of the young selectees 
does not mean that we shall abandon 
discipline in the Army. I believe the 
United States Army can progress happily 
as an institution worthy of and repre: 
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senting the democracy it is sworn to 
defend. And I believe each man in that 
Army can be treated individually, re- 
spectfully, compassionately, honorably, 
and fairly without impairing, but rather 
enlarging, his usefulness as a soldier. 

I am already convinced that the Army 
has too long ignored the insides of its 
men. During World War II, it was 
apparent that men fought best when they 
understood why they were fighting. To 
give our troops conviction and to equip 
them with ample justification for the 
service on which they embark, the Army 
will add emphasis to its educational 
program. 

Enactment of Selective Service will 
not cause the Army to relax its campaign 
for the recruitment of voluntary soldiers. 
During the first six months of 1948, the 
Army and Air Force together recruited 
more than 150,000 volunteers. Half as 
many again were rejected because of 
their physical or mental disqualifications. 


Opponents of the draft have contended 
that this high rate of rejection is due 
to unnecessarily high standards set by 
the Services on enlistments. They have 
proposed a reduction in these standards 
which would open the doors to additional 
thousands. 

As Chief of Staff I shall oppose as 
vigorously as I can any reduction in the 
standards of intelligence for these troops. 
Experience has shown that intelligence 
is a reputable index for the good sol- 
dier—that those who fall below these 
standards create problems in discipline 
and behavior. If, in our desire to get 
voluntary enlistments, we lower the 
standards to less qualified men, we shall 
deliberately drive out from our ranks the 
most intelligent and competent troops 
that we have. The only hope of the 
Army for freedom from dependence on 
a peacetime draft is constantly to elevate 
our standards, so that better men may 
join us and welcome the association with 
others of their type. 


From an address by General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
before the Veterans of Foreign Wars Encampment, St. Louis, Missouri, 30 August 1948. 


General Collins: 


THE ARMY’S ROLE IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


We hear much talk today about the 
danger of the dominance of the so-called 
“military” over our civil institutions. 
The only answer is a full exposition of 
the facts. 

Our Constitution makes it crystal clear 
that the Army is a creature of the 
Congress. The Department of the Army, 
and the Army itself, has no being, no 
existence, and of course no powers 
except those specifically granted by the 
Congress in specific substantive legisla- 
tion. It is raised, regulated, supported 
and maintained solely by the Congress, 
and even the Congress is inhibited by 
the Constitution from providing appro- 
Priations for more than two years in 
advance. In practice this has meant that 
the Army dies each year until given a 
rebirth by the Congress. This is fre- 
quently burdensome in that it dis- 


courages continuity of necessarily long- 


range projects, particularly in the fields 
of research and development, but it is 
certainly a guarantee against military 
dictatorship, if such a guarantee were 
necessary. 

Aside from these positive legal safe- 
guards, the fundamental character of our 
Army and the devotion of its members 
to the fundamental principles of 
American democracy, as_ conclusively 
demonstrated throughout the century and 
a half of its existence, are our real 
guarantees. During that entire time 
there has never been a threat of mili- 
tarism in the United ‘States. In peace 
and war our officers and men _ have 
represented a cross section of the social 
structure of our great democracy and 
have clearly demonstrated, both in 
peace and war, their deep loyalty to the 
basic tenets of that democracy. 

The Department of the Army and the 
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Army itself are completely responsible to 
a civilian Secretary as the delegate of 
a civilian Commander in Chief. Our 
whole history proves that wherever the 
profesional advice of the General Staff 
and Chief of Staff has been disregarded 
(which was markedly true in the tragic 
period of unpreparedness between the 
two great world wars of our lifetime), 
successive Chiefs of Staff have been 
bound almost without protest—perhaps 
at times without sufficient protest—to the 
dictates of the Congress and_ the 
Executive. Trained under a selfless 
tradition of duty, honor, and country, 
the main criticism which I feel it fair to 
direct against our Army in the past has 
been an insufficient awareness and inter- 
est in the affairs of the country outside 
of the Army rather than any improper 
activity, influence or interference in non- 
military affairs. The Army has con- 
tributed many ex-professional soldiers 
who in later life have made outstanding 
contributions to public life—but as 
civilians, not as military men; certainly 
not as militarists. By the same token 
many of our most distinguished military 
leaders have been developed from 
civilian ranks rather than from _ the 
ranks of professional soldiers. 

It is true that the times, the disturbed 
affairs of the world, demand more atten- 
tion on the part of the average civilian 
to the problem of national security. The 
progress of a ruthless military dictator- 
ship in Eurasia’ demands an unprece- 
dented state of peacetime military 


preparedness of the people of the United 
States, including a peacetime draft for 
the second time in a single decade. But 
these events are not of the Army's 
making, nor do they provide for any 
increase in the governmental power by 
the Department of the Army or the 
Army itself. Rather they require an 
increased awareness of the civilian 
responsibility for the Nation’s safety. 
Militarism is the antithesis of this con- 
dition. 

The draft is provided by civilians and 
administered by civilians. It is true that 
the selectee is subject to the same 
military laws as provided by the Congress 
for the volunteer, but this adds nothing 
to the political power of the Army itself. 
In fact it is not even a matter of choice 
for the Army. The average professional 
officer, as a matter of personal choice, 
would doubtless prefer an Army com: 
posed of professional long-service vol- 
unteers. But unfortunately the exigen- 
cies of the military situation, as well as 
of the economic situation, make this 
impossible. 

Our foreign policy today, in support 
of the United Nations in its attempt to 
establish a lasting peace in Western 
Europe, requires an immediately avail- 
able military potential to back up the 
struggle of the Western democracies to 
remain free. This policy is not made 
and should not be made by the Army. 
A nation’s military policy must be in 
support of its foreign policy or both are 
rendered meaningless. 


From an address by General J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before the New York State Bar Association, 2 July 1948 





SOLDIERS ON DUTY 


Everywhere our men and officers are 
performing their duties well. They have 
the fine sense of humor and the easy 
swing of American youth. They are 
standing firm without provoking fights; 
but when someone seeks to impose upon 
them, as has been the case, they can be, 
and they are, as hard as nails and as 
firm as granite. 


The Honorable Kenneth C. Royall 
Secretary of the Army 





MILITARY POLICY 


A brief survey of military policy 
in the United States from the old 
English patterns to the modern 
American designs is contained in 
a 72-page book, “Evolution of Mili- 
tary Policy in the United States,” 
obtainable for fifty cents from the 
Book Department, Armed Forces 
Information School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

















